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©HE Decoi^ato^ and Fu^nishei^. 



A HARMFUL REVIVAL. 



IT is reported that John Bull, who is a more fickle gentleman 
than people are apt to believe, has recovered from what has 

been called the "esthetic craze" by those who consider its 
manifestations expressed in Oscar Wilde and his breeches, and 
has "gone in" for the French decorative art of last century. If 
this be true it is unfortunate, for the example of J. B. Will not 
be long in extending its influence to America, and we too will 
"go in "for pink cupids, silk bed curtains, spindle shanked fur- 
niture, and all the flummery and gilt gingerbread of an emi- 
nently artificial people and period. The present vogue in decor- 
ation in this country may be regarded as the most artistic, the 
most serious, the most worthy of perpetuation that has been 
brought about in the last three centuries. It is solid ; it does 
not subordinate the object to its ornament ; it is dignified ; it is 
quiet and restful to the senses; it comports with the substantial 
and picturesque forms of architecture that are crowding out the 
relics of a dry goods box era ; it abjures colors and employs color 
in broad, simple, harmonious masses, and it is a kind of decora- 
tion that one can live with. Decorative art in the time of the 
Pompadour was a far remove from simplicity and dignity. Cheer- 
fulness it had, and that element has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered by our own architects and designers, but it was a shallow 
and childish cheerfulness, after all, and at this day when the 
best specimens of it are shown to the travelling world at six- 
pence a head, by guides in obsolete palaces of the effete despot- 
isms, it impresses one more by its fustian than by its beauty. 

If we revert to this kind of decoration, as it is threatened 
we are about to do, we shall find a lapse in repose. The sub- 
dued and solid colors that blend so gratefully with eastern rugs, 
with such woods as oak, rosewood and mahogany, with such wall 
coatings as tile and lincrusta walton, and with such forms and 
lightings as the best modern builders have studied to establish, 
rest the eye and win the senses, while the gush of fruit and 
flowers from cornucopias, the incessant gambols of amoretti 
among clouds and over the tops of vases and fountains, the sim- 
pering superintendence, by human looking dieties, of the dances 
of aggravatingly laced and powdered shepherds and shepherdesses ■ 
who resemble animated Dresden china, the wreaths, bouquets 
and trophies stuck indiscriminately against walls and ceilings and 
woven into tapestries or printed on paper, these things come 
upon one like a rush of blood to the head, dazzling by their 
variety of color, and confusing by their lack of purpose and 
coherence. They are not so much amiss in public halls, though 



even there they are sufficiently artificial, but in residences they 
are outrageous, for they are subversive of that sense of quiet 
retirement and grateful ease that makes the home. It is a poor 
home that is not cozy, and there is more coziness in the best 
room of a cottage or a farm house with the simple furniture 
seen in the dancing light of a log fire than there can be in halls 
and parlors in frills and furbelows. 

Decoration has been to some extent overdone, but when it is 
carried to eighteenth century extremes it is not improbable that 
a reaction toward an almost bare simplicity may result. One 
thing of good it may do, however, and that has been indicated 
by lack of cheerfulness in much of our house equipment. This 
quality of brightness depends rather on color than on form. It is 
not necessary to bestrew the floors and walls and ceilings to 
obtain it, but it is necessary to give a room brightness of light 
and tint. 

Those who have visited Versailles will doubtless carry away 
with them a pleasanter and more distinct recollection of the 
yellow room of Marie Antoinette than of the long halls with 
marble pavements, the portraits of bigwigs and the acres of 
battle paintings. It is not a large room, by any means, and it 
contains but a few pieces of furniture, yet the effect on entering 
from the more spacious but shadowy apartments is that of com- 
ing from a closed house into a full burst of sunlight. It may be 
that the day is dark and rainy ; no matter— the yellow walls, 
the yellow curtains, the yellow satin upholstery are as full of 
cheer as a June morning. The emotions are pleasantly stirred 
and the senses warm themselves in this genial aspect. 

Everybody knows the effect of looking at a landscape through 
a window of varicolored glasses; how the trees seem bursting 
with plenty, and the whole earth teems with rankness when we 
use the green glass ; how the skies blaze and what volcanic anger 
seems bursting from the clouds when we employ the crimson ; 
how cold and colorless the scene when viewed through blue or 
purple, and what' joy and warmth suffuses everything when 
yellow is the color medium. 

These indications are of value to the decorator and show him 
how he may produce what might be fairly termed moral effects 
with colors, and play on the minds of his subjects. He can give 
us all that has really charmed us in the art of the past without 
breaking the repose, the reserve, the lasting satisfaction that in- 
heres in the art of the present. Rococo styles have had their 
day, and the attempt to bring it back can result in no benefit, 
except to salesmen and speculators in second hand furniture, in 
alleged antiquities, and in freaks and whims that beguile the 
tedium of life for the wealthy unemployed. 
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